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The Role of the United States 


Employment Service 


Excerpts from Address by W. Frank Persons, at the Interstate Conference of Unemployment 
Compensation Administrators, Washington, D. C., October 20, 1937 


SHALL venture to discuss with you, as 

frankly and as plainly as I can, what I 
think are the practical issues that ought to 
be considered from our mutual interest. 


I shall begin with a little glimpse into the 


past. The present United States Employ- 
ment Service was started on the 1st of July 


1933. At that time we had not only the 
obligations that were expressed in the 


Wagner-Peyser Act, namely, to set up a 
national system of employment offices in 
cooperation with the States, but we were 
confronted also by a situation not envisaged 
by Congress when they passed our law. 
That situation was the necessity for giving 
immediate service to widespread public- 
works programs begun on July 1, 1933. And 
so we were obliged, during the single month 
of July, to find out what needed to be done by 
us in these emergency programs, to devise 
and print and distribute our forms, to design 
our organization, to select the executive per- 
sonnel at Washington and in the respective 
States. 

We launched the National Reemployment 
Service on August 1, 1933. We were very 
soon overtaken by a new emergency service. 
The Civil Works Administration was or- 
ganized in November of that year. We set 
up more than 3,000 offices, recruited 15,000 
personnel, registered 9,000,000 applicants 
for work before January 1. During that 
first fiscal year the total registrations were 
12% million and the totat placements in 
excess of 7% million. 

During the 4 years that we have existed we 
have accepted 27% million registrations and 
have made placements totaling 21% million. 


During that same period we have been 
engaged in our proper business, so far as we 
could accomplish it, and have effected affili- 
ation with 45 States that have State employ- 
ment services in operation. None of those 
have had sufficient money up to the present 
time; but, notwithstanding that, 66 percent 
of all applications received in all offices, na- 
tional and State, are received in State offices 


_and 60 percent of all placements are made in 
offices of State employment services; and 57 


percent of the gainfully employed in this 
country reside in the jurisdiction of State em- 
ployment service districts. 

The satisfaction that we may have had with 
our part in this emergency effort of the Gov- 
ernment during these 4 years has been tem- 
pered by the realization that it has delayed 
the consummation of the organization of 48 
State employment services with State-wide 
coverage. 

This necessary preoccupation with emer- 
gency services had another disadvantage. We 
have, in great degree, been making place- 
ments on relief projects and W. P. A. and 
C. W. A. projects. Inevitably, we have at- 
tracted as registrants the people that have had 
their eyes on these kinds of jobs. We have 
had the disadvantage in the early days of han- 
dling in the larger degree that class of work 
and of making that class of placements. 


Unemployment Compensation Alliance 
Welcome 


I mention that because I want you to know 
how sincerely and naturally we welcome an 
alliance with unemployment compensation, 
which will automatically bring to our doors 
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as clients of our Service the highly paid, the 
highly skilled, and the usually well-employed 
people who are the insured population in 
these States. This alliance is highly ad- 
vantageous to us, and it comes at a time when 
it is a complete antidote to the somewhat ad- 
verse influences and conditions with which 
we have had to deal while carrying on these 
emergency employment operations. 

If you accept that as a fact, you will know 
that we are earnest in our effort and in our 
purpose to accommodate our organization 
with yours in a way to serve you well and 
to build up our prestige and our effective- 
ness. Let there be no mistake about that. 


The Dual Nature of Employment Service 
Participation in the Unemployment 
Compensation Program 


It has been said that we are trying to get 
ready by January 1, so that all States in 
which unemployment benefits are payable 
at that date will be ready to pay benefits. 
That is not the full thought, I am sure, in 
the minds of many of us. We want to be 
ready on January 1 not only to do our part 
in the payment of benefits but to take our 
full responsibility for reemployment. 

We have two jobs. Administrators of un- 
employment compensation are more in- 
terested in the action of the Employment 
Service in making unnecessary the payment 
of benefits than in mere clerical assistance 
in making out claims and thus expediting the 
payment of benefits. We are getting ready 
with full purpose to be competent and loyal 
in doing both of those things. 


Cooperation at the Federal Level 


Now, frankly, let us look at the situation 
administratively at the Federal level. Un- 
employment compensation is organized by 
one Federal law, and the United States Em- 
ployment Service is organized by a different 
Federal law. These two organizations are in 
different Executive departments of the Feder- 
al Government. They get separate appro- 
priations from Congress. Yet these two 
organizations have direct relationships with 
the same organization in each State on 


standards, on administration, and on the use 
of money. 

There exists a duality of Federal organiza- 
tion and administration which no one would 
have designed as the ideal practice. I think 
nobody is to blame that it exists, but it does 
exist. So we have set up on the Federal level 
an actual program of coordinated administra- 
tion on the basis, as described by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, of good will and common pur- 
pose. 

Unemployment compensation administra- 
tors in 22 States have had relations with both 
of our Federal organizations. I think it is 
universally or, at least, very commonly the 
judgment in those 22 States that there has 
been harm6ny, mutuality of purpose, and con- 
sideration in the dealings of these two Federal 
organizations in the making of budgets, and 
in the making of plans for the operation of 
State employment services. 

We are committed to this program of coor- 
dinated action at least until July 1, 1938. It 
cannot be changed except by change in Fed- 
eral law. We are determined that so long as 
we have such dual responsibilities there shall 
‘continue the same harmony and mutual re- 
gard for each other’s rights and obligations. 


Unemployment Compensation and Employ- 
ment Service Must be Distinct En- 
tities at the State Level 


But may I remind you that the duality 
occurs also at the State level, and that there 
must be the same cooperation, the same un- 
derstanding, the same harmony between the 
State employment service and the State 
division of unemployment compensation as 
exists here. Otherwise, our good intentions 
here and our efforts here will fail to bear fruit. 

With equal frankness, let us look at the 
situation at the State level. Must there be 
two organizations at the State level? Can the 
employment service and the State bureau of 
unemployment compensation be scrambled 
together, or must they exist as distinct enti- 
ties in the same department, but as coor- 
dinated, effective organizations? The answer 
is that, at least under present Federal law, 
they must be distinct entities in the States. 
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There are two reasons, one negative and one 
positive. 

The Federal law establishing the Social 
Security Board does not, by common accept- 
ance and by universal interpretation, permit 
the use of its money for an employment 
service to uninsured workers. So that, if 
there were only one organization in the State 
and that were supported by social security 
money, it could not give service to the unem- 
ployed population who are not insured. That 
is the negative reason. 

The positive reason why the two services 
must be distinct entities at the State level is 


found in the Wagner-Peyser Act. The funds 


appropriated by the Congress to the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the United States Employ- 
ment Service cannot be allocated to States 
except as they are allocated to a State or- 
ganization called, in the terms of the act, “‘a 
State system of public employment offices.” 
It is, therefore, impossible to make a grant 
to match State money for a State employ- 
ment service unless the State employment 
service is, in itself, as an organization adminis- 
tratively separated from other organized ac- 
tivities; unless its accounts can be separately 
audited; unless its functions and procedures 
and standards are subject to supervision by 
the United States Employment Service. 

It is impossible, under Federal law, to 
scramble together the administration of the 
State bureau of unemployment compensation 
and that of the State employment service. 
That cannot be done without forfeiting one 
of the two streams of Federal support. 


Coordination Rather than Unification Desirable 


But the more fundamental question is 
whether they ought to be separate entities. 
When I speak of separate entities, I am dis- 
tinguishing between unification and coordi- 
nation. I want to emphasize again that 
what we desire is that degree of harmony, 
that degree of mutual support, that degree of 
integration in purpose and in action that will 
be mutually helpful. 

Let us see if there is decisive advantage in 
the preservation of these two distinctive 
entities of service. 





Obviously, each service represents the 
special purpose of a particular law, and is 
intended to meet a definite need in the com- 
munity. The need for employment service is 
not ended by the enactment of the State’s 
unemployment compensation law. That need 
is thus enlarged and intensified. 

Accordingly, there is the larger reason and 
the deeper conviction that the State employ- 
ment service shall not lose its identity, nor its 
present character, nor its name, nor its 
ability to secure confidence and win public 
support to its own purposes and standards. 


Specialized Functions of the 
Employment Service 


The work of the State employment service 
should not be confused in the public mind 
with law enforcement nor with legal regula- 
tion. The Service should be and remain 


impartial, efficient, and personal in its rela- 


tions with both employers and employees. 

There should always be the public convic- 
tion that its appraisals of fitness for work and 
its selections for suitable referrals are exclu- 
sively on the basis of merit. Employers so 
demand. 

We place people on W. P. A. projects, and 
from W. P. A. projects into private employ- 
ment. The W. P. A. knows the virtues and 
the qualifications of their clients as well as we 
do, but employers prefer to come to us because 
employers realize that the Employment 
Service is specializing on the evaluation and 
appraisal: of workers’ capacities; because we 
have the registrations not only of those who 
are on relief, but also the registrations of the 
larger group of unemployed in the com- 
munity. 


Referral on Merit the Only Basis for Reliable 
Placement Work 


Conversely, any agency holding out to em- 
ployers as available for placement only the 
benefit-getters would be at a disadvantage. In 
any lay-off of labor, it is the less employable 
who are the first to go. The presumption 
might well be entertained that the placement 
offered would be to that man getting the most 
benefit and not to the man most qualified. 
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The principle of referral on merit from all of 
the unemployed registered in the community 
is fundamental to successful employment 
work. 

Several regional conferences of unemploy- 
ment compensation administrators have 
adopted resolutions on that point and have, 
without reservation, emphasized the import- 
ance of placements being made by the Em- 
ployment Service solely on the basis of merit. 
They have recognized that an employment 
service is better able to know the qualifica- 
tions of working people and the requirements 
of the jobs that are open than is any agency 
that has not the technique and the obligation 
to serve in that particular field. 


Reemployment as Well as Benefit Payments 
Vital to Social Security 


If we take for granted, as I think we do, 
that unemployment compensation is as much 
concerned with the reemployment of benefit- 
getters as with the prompt and suitable pay- 
ment of benefits, then we are equally inter- 
ested in such an administration of the Em- 
ployment Service as will promote the con- 
tinuity of work and the stabilization of em- 
ployment. 

The Employment Service, if it is held to its 
obligations, must be looked upon potentially 
as the preventer of turn-over, and hence of 
partial unemployment, as well as a reem- 
ployment agency, and as well as an agency to 
assist in the payment of benefits. 


Agreements Make for More Complete 
Understanding 


There is one other thing that I want to 
speak about with equal frankness, and that is 
our contracts made with the State agencies. 
We have set up agreements of affiliation and 


a process of cooperation between the State 
employment services and the United States 
Employment Service. Things run smoothly 
after such agreements are in force, and I think 
the reason is that all matters upon which we 
should agree are agreed upon in advance, and 
are understood thoroughly in advance. 

We have had some rather prolonged nego- 
tiations in the past few months, and those 
postponements of agreements have usually 
revolved around this one point: Does the 
Unemployment Compensation Administra- 
tion resign its proper responsibility and 
authority under State law when it makes a 
contract with the United States Employment 
Service, which recognizes the Employment 
Service as 4 distinct entity with a distinct 
organization? The answer is that we make 
a contract in advance with the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission, which pre- 
scribes how the State employment service 
shall be organized, financed, and operated. 

By these agreements of affiliation it is not 
the intent or the desire of the United States 
Employment Service to subtract from the 
proper authority and interest of the unem- 
ployment compensation administration in the 
State and add that authority to ourselves. 
The reason for this setting up of the Employ- 
ment Service as a distinctive entity is twofold. 
One, as I have already explained, is that we 
must have a distinct organization to be able, 
under our law, to grant money for its support. 
The second is because we are, under our law, 
obliged to prescribe standards, and to see 
that those standards and procedures are 
observed uniformly throughout the United 
States. Therefore, we must have our operat- 
ing administrative relationships with the 
agency that is actually and directly applying 
those standards to its operations. 
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Employment Office Interviewing 
By Joun G. DARLEY 


Assistant Professor and Research Counselor 
The General College, University of Minnesota 


relations with people we tend to form 
judgments about them or to have them form 
judgments about us. As these face-to-face 


[ THE course of nearly all our face-to-face 


relations become more formal in nature, the. 


judgment-making factor may enter in with 
increased importance. The employment- 
office interview is an example of the face-to- 
face and rather formal relation in which the 
cards are, for the most part, stacked in favor 
of the interviewer. ‘The judgments that he 
makes will affect his later behavior toward 
the prospective employee or work applicant, 
and the judgments that he makes are accepted 
by private employers as part of the process of 
weeding out potentially unfit applicants and 
finding potentially fit applicants. Conse- 
quently, the employment-office interviewer 
has an added responsibility to check the 
accuracy of his judgments. This idea is not 
merely a moralizing or sentimental concept, 
because the success of the public employment 
service itself is based in part upon its effi- 
ciency in referring applicants to the private 
employment opportunities for which they are 
best fitted. 


Standardizing Bases for Judgment 


It must be remembered, as well, that the 
interview is only one of many judgment- 
making methods that may be used. If, for 
example, we want to know how rapidly an 
individual can run a hundred yards, we 
might make a rough judgment from inter- 
viewing him. On the other hand, we would 
make a more accurate judgment by putting 
him on a track where we could time him with 
a stop watch. Or, if we wanted to know how 
much an individual knew about a certain 


trade or occupation, we might ask him to 
give us a sample of his knowledge or perform- 
ance skill in that trade or occupation. In 
the absence of such an opportunity, we 
might achieve a more accurate judgment by 
having the individual take a standardized 
trade test or a speed test in typing and short- 
hand or some other standardized sample of 
work behavior. Gradually, as the interview 
itself becomes more and more standardized, 
as in the trade test, it becomes a more refined 
method of making judgments. In the other 
example, where a test situation may be sub- 
stituted for the judgment usually made in the 
interview, we have again a more accurate 
method of evaluating or forming a judgment 
about the behavior in which we are inter- 
ested. The judgment-making factor in inter- 
views is important to keep in mind, but it 
must also be remembered that tests, work 
samples, and other examining devices often 
provide more accurate judgments than the 
interview. As the accuracy of these judg- 
ments is increased, so will the accuracy of 
placements be increased, and consequent- 
ly the efficiency of the Service itself will 
improve. 


Purposes of the Interview Reviewed 


It may be well to consider for a moment 
the purposes or functions of the interview as 
a method in employment-office procedure. 
In Bingham and Moore’s book,! the inter- 
view is judged to have three purposes: (1) 
Influencing or motivating people, as in the 
sales interview; (2) instructing or imparting 
information to people, as in the interview in 
which plans are laid out and work outlined 
or orders given; (3) interviews for the pur- 


1 How to Interview, by Dr. W. V. Bingham and Dr. B. V. Moore, Harper Brothers, New York, 1931. 
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pose of fact-finding. By a slight shift in 
definition, the fact-finding interview or the 
judgment-forming interview is the one com- 
monly used in the employment-office situa- 
tion. In such interviews the employment 
interviewer is collecting facts as to the appli- 
cant’s past work record and is, at the same 
time, forming judgments for use in the future 
placement of the applicant. So the judg- 
ment-forming function of this fact-finding 
interview must be kept clearly in mind. 

If the applicant gives a complicated and 
difficult work history, there is a tendency to 
form a judgment as to his instability as a 
worker. That judgment in turn may color 
the subsequent questions asked by the inter- 
viewer, and these questions with the bias 
thus given tend to reenforce the interviewer’s 
judgment of instability. As a result, the 
applicant has been judged to be a poor 
employment risk by the same process by 
which facts as to his employment record 
have been collected. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the close tie-up between 
fact-finding and judgment-forming, and the 
errors that may affect this tie-up. 


A Judgment on the Interview as a Method 


The interview itself is a sample of time 
taken out of the interviewee’s daily life. It is 
unfortunately a poorly standardized or in- 
accurate sample for reasons that will be 
mentioned later. In it we are obliged to 
make many judgments as to employability, 
personality, and other broader aspects of the 
interviewee’s total behavior patterns. We 
are forced to predict, for example, whether 
or not the individual will fill a certain job 
adequately. The difficulty of making judg- 
ments as refined as these with an instrument 
as inexact as the interview would be more 
apparent if follow-up procedures were better 
organized. 

Does this mean that the interview as a 
method is not suitable for employment- 
office use? Decidedly not. It simply means 
that interviewers should be fully aware of 
the weaknesses and limitations of the inter- 
view before they are in a position to use it 
skillfully in practical work. Our purpose 


here is to present enough of the weaknesses 
and limitations of the interview so that it 
may be used with greater effectiveness in 
employment-office work. 


On the Bias 


Let us examine some of the weaknesses as 
presented by Bingham and Moore and by 
other workers in this same field. In early 
pages of the book, “‘ How to Interview”’, an 
interesting study is presented indicating the 
effect of the interviewer’s bias on the so-called 
facts found in the interview. The situation 
involved the interviewing of 2,000 homeless 
men by 12 skilled investigators. One of 
these interviewers was a strict prohibitionist. 
He found that 62 percent of these homeless 
men should attribute their downfall to 
liquor, while only 7 percent had been seriously 
affected by industrial conditions. Another 
interviewer, who looked on economic insta- 
bility as the root of all evil, could find only 
22 percent of these men who owed their 
plight primarily to liquor, while 39 percent 
seemed to him to have been affected chiefly 
by industrial causes. Furthermore, the in- 
terviewer-prohibitionist stated that 34 percent 
of the 2,000 men themselves gave liquor as 
the cause of their difficulties, and 42% percent 
blamed industrial conditions; but the inter- 
viewer with the industrial unrest bias was 
told that liquor was the cause of the difficulty 
by only 11 percent of the men; whereas 60 
percent blamed industrial conditions. Here, 
in an interview situation designed for fact- 
finding, two otherwise skillful investigators 
were thrown badly by biases which they failed 
to recognize in themselves. 

An example from the author’s own expe- 
rience may be pertinent in that regard. In 
one employment office he found that judg- 
ments of employability or employment risk 
were being made in part in terms of the inter- 
viewer’s judgment of the moral fiber of the 
applicant. The moral fiber, in turn, was 
estimated from the amount of make-up and 
the flashiness in dress of the applicant. 
When this form of judgment was carried over 
to a particular occupational group, stenog- 
raphers, it yielded a group who, on a steno- 
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graphic achievement test, turned in a lower 
average record than a group picked by 
different standards in another employment 
office. 


To What Extent are Traits Judgeable 
in the Interview 

Bingham and Moore go on to give examples 
of kinds of errors that have been proved ex- 
perimentally to exist in the interview situa- 
tion. One of these is the difficulty and error 
to be found in making judgments of person- 
ality traits. Those traits which the applicant 
shows by his actions in the interview, as well 
as by his conversation, are more easily judged 
than the elusive factors of personality the 
interviewer is not in a position to observe 
directly. Neatness of dress, politeness, alert- 
ness may all be judged fairly well but not 
perfectly in the interview; whereas traits such 
as honesty, dependability, emotional insta- 
bility, disposition, and other more distantly 
observed behavior traits are less subject to 
accurate judgment in the interview. Fur- 
thermore, those traits that are themselves 
variable or shifting are less accurately judged. 
Under certain conditions an interviewer may 
judge an individual to be moody, short- 
tempered, or curt; where this same inter- 
viewee might be judged to be affable, cour- 
teous, and cheerful at another time. Both 
interview judgments may be right, but neither 
one alone is an accurate picture of the 
applicant. 


The Halo and Over-all Errors 


Another error involved in the judgment- 
forming aspect of the interview has been 
labeled the “‘halo effect.” This error occurs 
when the interviewer’s judgment of a particu- 
lar trait is colored or warped by his general 
impression or knowledge of the applicant. 
If the general impression of the applicant is 
favorable, specific unfavorable aspects of 
his make-up are disregarded in terms of the 
general favorable impression. Conversely, 
if the general impression of the applicant is 
unfavorable, his good points are underesti- 
mated because of the general unfavorable 
impression. This form of error is similar to 
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two others; the consistent overjudgment 
made by some interviewers, or, the consistent 
underjudgment made by some interviewers. 
In this process, if 10 people, for example, are 
rating the same group of individuals, one 
rater will be found consistently to rate higher 
than the other 9; or, in the case of under- 
rating, one rater will be found to rate con- 
sistently lower. These consistent errors can 
be identified only by statistical treatment of 
many ratings on the same group of people 
so that the over or under rater can be identi- 
fied. In this same class of errors, of course, 
is the effect of close acquaintance upon our 
judgments of those people with whom we deal 
in interview situations. 


The Pictures in Our Minds 


Still another source of error in rating is 
found in those pictures in our minds that 
we call stereotypes. Novelists, actors, the 
movies, the newspapers, and the radio all 
combine to build up these stereotypes, which 
are of the following kinds: The firm-jawed 
person is believed to have dogged deter- 
mination, the man with the weak hand- 
shake has a flabby personality; the man with 
shifty and close-set eyes is not honest; red- 
heads are irritable and given to temper out- 
bursts; men with receding jaws have weak 
wills; high foreheads indicate the brain 
worker or the thinker; fat people are always 
jolly; blondes and brunettes have different 
personality characteristics; the successful 
banker is. well fed and well dressed; the vil- 
lian is nearly always identified before he says 
a word in the movies or on the stage. These 
stereotypes involving common errors of judg- 
ment could be multiplied indefinitely; but 
no matter how far they are multiplied the 
fact still remains that in every experimental 
laboratory, in every institution in the country, 
no factual basis has been found for them. 
When ‘rated by intimate acquaintances, 
blondes have as much and as many of the 
personality traits that are assumed to belong 
to brunettes as brunettes have of the person- 
ality traits that are assumed to belong to 
blondes. Height of forehead has nothing to 
do with intelligence. The close-set, shifty 
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eyes may indicate equally well an eye defect 
and not dishonesty. Fat men are not always 
jolly. In every study that has been made, 
measurements of intelligence and judg- 
ments of intelligence made from _photo- 
graphs are found to bear no relation to each 
other. We cannot predict intelligence from 
facial expression. And so on down the line, 
experimental evidence could be brought 
together to indicate that there is no factual 
or true basis for the stereotypes that we fall 
into. An extreme case is quoted by 
Link in one of his books on employment 
psychology—the employment manager who 
would not hire red-headed people on Tues- 
day. All of us, in one form or another, are 
given to stereotypes and biases of this kind, 
and we must do everything in our power to 
guard against letting them interfere with the 
judgments that we are to make about an 
individual. 


Errors Latent in the Question Form 


Another source of possible error in the 
interview is the form of question that is 
asked by the interviewer. A few examples 
of forms of questions may be given to ilJus- 
trate what is meant. The classic example in 
this field is: “Have you stopped beating 
your wife yet?”’ This question is phrased in 
such a way that either a ‘“‘yes” or ‘‘no” 
answer is damaging to the respondent. 
There are still more subtle forms of questions 
that tend to bias the facts that we are looking 
for in the interview and the judgments we 
hope to form. The question, ‘You were 
not discharged, were you?”, permits the 
applicant to jump in with a very quick 
“no” as his response, because the phrasing 
and inflection in the question almost de- 
mands such an answer. Similarly the same 
question phrased as follows, ““You were dis- 
charged, weren’t you?’’, is almost equally 
indicative of the interviewer’s expectation 
of a “‘yes” answer. It often becomes neces- 
sary for interviewers to examine in some 
detail the mechanics of their questions to 
find out how often they are leading the an- 
swer that the applicant will give. This again 
may be accomplished by a careful review of 


the total interview procedure to find out in 
what order the questions are asked, in what 
form the questions are asked, and possible 
improvements either in order or form of 
question. 


Length of Service as a Criterion of Efficiency 


Another form of error is found in our 
ideas of what a good worker should be. For 
a long time it has been assumed that length 
of service on a job was necessarily a measure 
of efficiency. In some instances it might 
equally well be assumed that length of 
service on a job is a measure of inertia, or an 
unresponsive type of personnel policy, or a 
measure of the place of tenure and seniority 
in a certain firm or industry. To test this 
particular assumption it was possible at one 
stage in the work of the Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute at the University 
of Minnesota to compare the typing speed, 
in terms of words per minute, of stenog- 
raphers with less than 1 year’s experience, 
1 to 5 years’ experience, and more than 5 
years’ experience in actual job competition. 
All of these girls were unemployed at the 
time of the test situation. It was found that 
on the average all three groups were about 
alike, and that individual differences in 
typing speed were much more apparent than 
group differences. In other words, some of 
the girls who had worked only 1 year as 
stenographers typed as fast as the fastest girl 
who had had 5 years of experience, and some 
of the girls with 5 or more years of experience 
in stenography did as poor a job as girls 
who had had less than a year of actual job 
experience. 

In testing skilled tradesmen a surprisingly 
large share of men, who claimed to be jour- 
neymen or experts, had as little trade knowl- 
edge as novices or apprentices, in spite of 
their experience records. These studies and 
other studies like them have led us to ques- 
tion the certainty with which we assume that 
long experience on a job is necessarily the 
best index of success on another job of the 
same kind. Conditions peculiar to a given 
employment situation, or a personnel policy 
that places more weight on seniority and ten- 
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ure than on efficiency, often enter in to de- 
crease the importance of job experience as 
a measure of job efficiency. Furthermore, 
many workers who have been marginal 
workers rather than acceptable workers in a 
given occupational group may have piled up 
a great deal of experience in that kind of 
work but may, because of basically inappro- 
priate abilities and interests, continue to be 
nothing better than marginal workers if they 
are reemployed in the same field. 


The Potentialities of Threshold Workers 
Should Be Recognized 


On the other side of the picture is the diffi- 
culty found by young threshold workers who 
are just starting to establish themselves in 
job competition and are faced with a vicious 
circle of this kind: They cannot get jobs be- 
cause they have had no experience, and with- 
out being able to get a job they cannot get 
experience. So it goes, in spite of the fact 
that these young threshold workers are poten- 
tially, in terms of measured job abilities and 
job interests, as able as older and more ex- 
perienced workers in the same category. 
Employers have unfortunately assumed that 
they could save money in an open labor 
market by buying experienced and older help 
cheap; possibly this was true for the short- 
time period. But they were missing the op- 
portunity of buying inexperienced help in this 
same open labor market, at the same wage 
rate, that could have been trained into experi- 
enced and permanent working forces. Ad- 
mittedly, the employment-office interviewer 
cannot argue with the demands laid down in 
employer orders, but at least the employ- 
ment-office interviewer should be aware of 
the fact that experience is not necessarily 
proof of good employment risks. 


Educational Labels No Guarantee 
of Job Success 


Much the same situation exists with regard 
to the educational labels that have been 
given to people in our social order. Many 
employer orders emphasize that high-school 
graduates are wanted. Again, at the Em- 
ployment Stabilization Research Institute, 





it was found that many people who had re- 
ceived high-school diplomas had academic 
ability actually equivalent to the ability re- 
quired to do seventh, eighth, or ninth grade 
work; but because they had slipped through 
the educational system, they received the 
diplomas and consequently were judged to 
have the measure of ability usually associated 
with that educational label. On the other 
hand, many young people who were de- 
prived of the opportunity for education and 
had to stop their schooling after the seventh, 
eighth, or ninth grade had abilities that 
would warrant high-school training if not 
college training. But because they lacked 
the label that society assumes to be a measure 
of academic ability, they were not eligible for 
placement on certain employer orders. Evi- 
dence of this kind raises some question as to 
the validity of our usual indexes of employ- 
ability. 


Number of Jobs Held Not an Index of Stability 


Another possible error is found in the idea 
that the man who has held many jobs is 
necessarily a less stable worker and possibly a 
poorer risk than the man who has held few 
jobs. To study this factor, a tabulation was 
made at Minnesota of the number of jobs 
held by men and women who became unem- 
ployed early in the depression and men and 
women who became unemployed later in the 
depression. In previous studies it had been 
found that the early depression unemployed 
were critically poorer in measured occupa- 
tional abilities than the late unemployed. So 
the early depression unemployed did repre- 
sent the weeding out of the less efficient work- 
ers. However, there was no difference in the 
average number of jobs held by the early and 
the late unemployed even though the early 
and the late unemployed were critically 
different in terms of occupational ability. 
So one may accumulate some evidence to 
indicate that length of time on a particular 
job is not a perfect index by any means of 
success on another job. 

These possible errors mentioned in the 
immediately preceding paragraphs are fre- 
quently found in 'the employment-office situa- 
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tion just as the biases mentioned earlier are 
characteristic of nearly all interview situa- 
tions. It is important to be constantly on 
guard against these typical sources of error. 


Fallibility of Individual Judgment 
a Source of Error 

There is one other factor that is to a certain 
extent unique in the employment-office inter- 
view: The familiarity of the interviewer with 
the jobs in which he hopes to place people 
from his applicant list. Bingham and Moore 
cite a study in which 23 interviewers in the 
same occupational field interviewed 24 appli- 
cants under a standardized situation. All of 
the interviewers were sales managers or sales 
specialists responsible for the selection and 
training of salesmen. All of the applicants 
presented a sales talk to each of these inter- 
viewers in private, and the interviewers then 
rated each applicant on whether or not he 
would be employed for a hypothetical firm. 
When the ratings were compared it was found 
that some salesmen were rated first by some 
interviewers and twenty-second by others. 
Some salesmen received a rating as high as 7 
from some interviewers and as low as 24 from 
others. In other words, men who were 
specialists in one particular occupational field 
were unable to agree in their ratings of appli- 
cants who go through a standardized employ- 
ment situation. How much more may the 
employment-office interviewer be unable to 
decide how well many applicants will fit into 
many kinds of employer orders. It would seem 
to be the duty, then, for employment-office 
interviewers to acquaint themselves with a 
wide range of families of occupations or spe- 
cific employer demands in the communities 
they serve. It is useless to know the individ- 
ual if you have no knowledge of the job which 
the individual is to perform, and it is equally 
useless to be thoroughly familiar with a job 
while being totally unskilled in getting facts 
and making judgments about the applicant. 

These, then, are the most glaring weak- 
nesses of the interview as a method of fact- 
finding and judgment-making. Many of 
them can be corrected, or at least recognized, 
by an inspection of interview techniques. 


Several others can be identified by proper 
statistical treatment of the results of inter- 
views. Some can be corrected by a rather 
remarkable exercise of will power on the part 
of the interviewer. But if the interviewer 
realizes his responsibility to the applicant and 
to the employer, this particular exercise of 
will power should not be too burdensome a 
task. The desire to increase his efficiency in 
serving employers and his responsibility to 
applicants should be sufficient motivation for 
an improvement in interview technique. 


Some Positive Principles 


Bingham and Moore again may be referred 
to as a source of positive principles for inter- 
viewing. A“few of these may be quoted here, 
to be studied at greater length in the more 


adequate treatment given in their book: 

1. “Decide just what you want to accomplish.” 
If necessary, outline the form that you want the inter- 
view to take and the material that you want to accu- 
mulate. 

2. “Examine and discount your own prejudices.” 
We have outlined in the foregoing paragraphs some 
of the sources of error and bias and prejudice in the 
interview. All of us are given to one or more of these 
sources of error. How many may we identify in our 
own interview procedure? 

3. ‘Make the interviewee feel at ease and ready to 
talk.” Remember that the employment interviewer 
has the applicant at somewhat of a disadvantage. 
Do not intensify this disadvantage. Make it as easy 
as possible for the applicant to talk and, in extreme 
cases, to talk sometimes more than you might wish; 
some of your work deals with “bucking-up” the indi- 
vidual who is having difficulty regaining or establish- 
ing a foothold in job competition. Also be able to 
spot the individual who overplays his hand in trying 
to impress you. 

4. “Use interviews discriminatingly.”’ Before try- 
ing to make all of your judgments in the interview, 
decide whether or not there are in existence more 
effective means of determining the facts or establishing 
the judgments that you wish to get. Tests, work 
samples, carefully phrased accounts from past em- 
ployers, and many other available kinds of records or 
methods may correct some of the inaccuracies of 
judgment and fact that are found in the interview 
situation. 

5. “Take pains to phrase your questions so that 
they are easily understood.”” Many of the applicants 
whom you interview may be working under immedi- 
ate or long-standing handicaps that prevent them 
from grasping quickly the significance of your ques- 
tion. If you are trying to get accurate information, 
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the responsibility is yours to make your meaning 
clear. 

6. “Avoid implying the answer to your own ques- 
tion.” This is a further extension of the method of 
phrasing questions or arranging the order of their 
presentation to avoid getting answers that you con- 
sciously or unconsciously want to get. 

7. “Record all data at once or at the very earliest 
opportunity.” Forgetting takes place more rapidly 
during the first few minutes than it does later. Inac- 
curacies enter the picture early. Recall of facts is 
difficult. The longer the time that exists between 
getting the information and recording it, the less 
accurate the information will be. 

8. Review again the objectives of the interview, the 


inaccuracies that characterize it, and the difficulties 
the applicant may have in the interview situation. 

The interview can be an effective placement 
tool, but it reaches this state only if it is used 
for the purposes for which it is designed, and 
only if it is used with full realization of its 
possible errors. As you develop skill in inter- 
viewing, you will find yourselves making 
shrewder or better inferences and collecting 
more accurate information. You will thus 
be on the road to a higher level of service as 
well as increased efficiency. 


Quotes 


ANADA has voted one million dollars for 

Federal grants-in-aid “to provide for 
development and training projects for unem- 
ployed young people.” The Department of 
Labor of Canada, charged with administra- 
tion of the grants, is to allocate the funds on 
a dollar-for-dollar basis to the Provinces 
presenting approved plans for the following: 
(a) Training projects of an occupational 
nature, devised to increase employability; 
(b) short-term learnership courses, to provide 
theoretical training along with employment; 
(c) work projects of a reconditioning or 
training nature to restore loss of morale and 
also conserve natural resources; and (d) 
training projects of a physical nature to help 
maintain health and morale. 

These courses or projects are open to 
young men or women, unemployed but not 
necessarily on relief.—Survey of Labor Law 
Administration, Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor, August 1937. 

+ 
Tue writer believes that many employers 
have overlooked one salient feature in the 
discrimination against men of advanced years. 
They overlook entirely the fact that men 35 
to 40 today would still be in their employ had 
not the years of the depression forced them 
into idleness, and they would still be classed 





as competent men. The point we wish to 
make is that men now 35 to 40 years of age 
were forced out of jobs by the necessity for 
unusual retrenchment at the beginning of the 
depression. Had this exceptional condition 
not confronted the employer at that time, 
they would still be working today, regardless of 
age, and classed as valuable.—C. R. Kammerer, 
in “Why a Shortage of Labor’, Missouri State 
Employment Service ‘Round Table.” 


+ 


‘THE IDEAL vocation for a given individual 
will be one which will be within his range of 
capacity; will afford him an occasional sense 
of personal power, accomplishment, and 
reserve energy; will provide occasional 
periods of relaxation and easy effort; will 
offer occasional tasks stimulating to the 
maximum his available effort and ingenuity; 
will, in its development, provide for effective 
use of the results of mental growth and 
acquired knowledge and skill. It is obvious 
that such neat psychological adaptation of 
the worker to his work is no trivial under- 
taking. All of this must be accomplished 
subject to the dominant economic considera- 
tions which determine most of the work of 
mankind.—Harry L. Hollingworth, in ‘‘Voca- 
tional Psychology and Character Analysis.” 
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Standards and Research 


NE OF THE many contributions that 
() public employment offices can make to 
the general knowledge of economic conditions 
in areas they serve is to supply definite infor- 
mation concerning the number, type, occupa- 
tion, age, and similar factors about unem- 
ployed persons in the area. Some informa- 
tion of this nature has been obtained for the 
United States as a whole by an analysis, 
conducted by the Division of Standards and 
Research, of the active file of the United 
States Employment Service to determine the 
types and kinds of people looking for work. 
The Division has gone a step further in an 
effort to contribute to the knowledge of 
economic conditions by also analyzing the 
private placements made by the Service in 
order to determine the number, occupation, 
industry, and other important facts about the 
persons placed. This information was com- 
piled and published in two pamphlets: Who 
are the Job Seekers and Filling Nine Million 
Jobs. 

These studies present analyses of Employ- 
ment Service data at definite dates, and as 
such are cross sections of conditions that 
existed in the past. 

Such cross sections are similar to snapshots 
taken of a growing child. A recent picture 
may show the child a bit taller and a bit 
heavier than a picture taken 1 year before. 
However, these pictures will not show that 
the child was sick during the year and is just 
regaining some of his strength, nor will they 
show that the child was healthier 3 months 
ago than he is now. The pictures merely in- 
dicate, very concretely, what the child looks 
like now and how he looked at a certain time 


in the past. Similarly, the cross sections, or 
studies, taken at definite periods of any de- 
veloping institution indicate the condition in 
the past and at present. 

To add to the story, data gathered every 
month by the Employment Service are now 
being analyzed. The analysis will attempt 
to provide a changing picture of the develop- 
ment of the Employment Service. It will try 
to detect the trends, seasonal or cyclical 
fluctuations; and other variations in the 
number carried in the active file, the number 
of total applications, new applications, place- 
ments, field visits, and other data as they 
become available. Not only mere variations 
will be analyzed but an attempt will be made 
to find the relationship between the Employ- 
ment Service data and other important 
economic factors. For instance, what re- 
lationship is there between fluctuations in 
business and fluctuations in the active file, 
applications, and placements? Do fluctuations 
in business cause fluctuations in Employment 
Service data? If so, do our data reflect em- 
ployment conditions? If they do indicate 
employment conditions for the Nation, do 
they indicate employment conditions in local 
areas? What effect does load on personnel 
(as applications and placements) have on the 
number of field visits? What effect do vari- 
ations in field visits have on the number of 
private placements? 


In short, where studies made in the past 
answered in detail the question, ‘‘Where are 
we now’’, the present studies will attempt to 
answer, in broad terms, “How did we get 
there?”, “Why did we get there?’’, and 
*‘Where are we going?” 
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Placement Gains Continue as Active 


File Drops 


RIVATE placements made by offices of the 

Employment Service during September 
reached the second highest monthly total in 
the history of the Employment Service, while 
the number of job seekers in the active file again 
declined. A total of 239,596 placements by pri- 
vate employers were made during the month, 
42.8 percent higher than the number reported 
in September 1936, and a gain of 5.1 percent 
from the total for August 1937. The active 
file on September 30 stood at 4,636,744, the 
lowest level ever reported. 

Employment offices made 346,029 place- 
ments of all types during the month, a decline 
of 3.3 percent from the August total. This 
decline was due to the drop in public and 
relief placements. Public placements during 
September numbered 103,906, 18.1 percent 
less than the August total, and assignments on 
relief projects numbered only 2,527. 

Although private placements in September 
were near a record total, more than half (56.8 
percent) were in temporary jobs. Increases 
in temporary placements were much larger 
than in private placements of regular dura- 
tion. The 103,507 regular placements repre- 
sented an increase of only 0.8 percent, whereas 
the 136,089 temporary placements repre- 
sented a gain of 8.6 percent above the August 
level. 

Men were placed in 149,600 of the private 
openings, a gain of 4.8 percent above August, 
and women in 89,996 jobs, 5.6 percent. The 
private jobs in which men were placed in- 
cluded 91,766 (61.3 percent) of temporary 
duration, and 57,834 (38.7 percent) of regular 
duration. Private placements of women 
were almost evenly divided between regular 
and temporary jobs. 

Gains in private placements were reported 
for all geographical areas but two and in 33 
individual States. Largest gains were re- 
ported in the South Atlantic, the East South 
Central, and the Middle Atlantic States, 
where the increases from August exceeded 





20 percent. Declines were reported in the 
West South Central and the West North 
Central areas. In the latter area the drop 
was 21.1 percent from the previous month. 

Declines in the number of persons seeking 
work through the offices of the Employment 
Service were general. New applicants num- 
bered 278,946, 1.6 percent fewer than the 
volume in August, and a drop of 21.6 percent 
from September 1936. Men new applicants 
numbered 190,202, 2.8 percent less than in 
August. Women new applicants increased 
1 percent from the August total to 88,744. 

The active file at the end of September 
included 3,571,189 men, 4.7 percent less 
than in August, and 1,065,555 women, a 3.6 
percent drop. A summary of the principal 
operating totals of the Employment Service 
for September is given below. 

Activities conducted for veterans show 
greater increases in private placements and 
larger declines in the active file for veterans 
than for registrants as a whole. 


TasLe 1.—Operations of United States Em- 
ployment Service, September 1937 








Percent of change from— 








Activity Number 
August | September} September 
1937 1936 1935 

New applications_-_ 278, 946 —1.6 —21.6 —59.7 
Total placements_-- 346, 029 —3.3 —20.4 -12.7 
Private......- 239,596 | +5.1 +42.8 +109.6 
i 103,906 | —18.1 —53.2 -13.9 
Relief. ....5-.. 2,527 | —19.2 —94.4 —98.4 
Active file......... 4, 636, 744 —4.5 —32.2 —47.0 











Tas_e 2.—Veterans’ Activities, September 1937 








Percent of change from— 





Activity Number 








August | September | September 
1937 1936 1935 

New applications... 8, 748 —7.5 —38.0 —73.9 
Total placements... 18, 679 —5.4 —34.7 —46.6 
Private....... 10, 699 +8.0 +34.6 +65.1 
a 7,708 | —19.2 —57.7 —54.3 
re 272 —5.6 —89.0 —97.7 
Active file.......-- 244, 911 -5.9 —35.1 —53.9 
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Tas._e 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, September 1937 
TOTAL 
PLACEMENTS oe eon aon 
Private Public 
Division and State Percent 
Total! Percent | Regular | Toure | Percent | Number | “pense | September 
Total from (over month Number from August 
August month) or less) August 
United States... ..-.--- $46,029 | 239, 596 +5.1 | 103,507 | 136,089 |103,906 | —18.1 | 278, 946 —1.6 | 4, 636, 744 
Now Masten... o....-.2-.560 12, 374 8,038 | +17.1 4, 596 3,442 | 4,285 | —15.4 16,697 | +19.7 385, 316 
| OSS 1, 318 136 | —18.1 109 27 | 1,182 | —22.7 1, 333 | +13.7 16, 051 
New Hampshire. -_------- 1, 352 926 | +53.3 573 353 411 | —24.0 1,026 | +22.3 17, 155 
0 LES 1, 431 1,038 | +46.0 385 653 393 | —34.5 829 +7.4 5, 698 
Massachusetts_.-.....__-- 3, 545 2,281 | +13.1 1, 325 956 | 1,263 —7.3 6,935 | +14.7 259, 859 
Rhode Island....._....--- 1, 160 929 | +34.4 558 371 205 | —12.4 1,702 | +25.4 36, 772 
GConpecitet.............- 3, 568 2, 728 +1.9 1, 646 1, 082 831 +3.9 4,872 | +29.6 49, 781 
Middle Atlantic. ...-..-.-.--- | 50,014 | 34,963 | +21.2 18, 011 16,952 | 13,573 | —11.1 |] 47,154 +3.5 | 1,180,955 
J” 28, 247 | 21,876 | +31.2 10, 433 11,443 | 6,187 | —12.6 | 22,904 +7.2 304, 046 
DS ee 5, 583 4, 773 +3.9 2, 710 2, 063 798 | —16.8 7,150 | +15.1 161, 237 
Pennsylvania_....----_-.- 16, 184 8, 314 +9.8 4, 868 3, 446 6,588 —8.9 17,100 —5.0 715, 672 
East North Central......-__-- 68,000 | 54, 132 +1.8 | 26,011 28,121 | 13,458 | —21.1 |] 61,638 —7.2 873, 097 
aah ee ee ee 20, 542 15, 545 —0.6 6, 759 8,786 | 4,925 | —11.2 15, 819 —4.4 261, 214 
8 ace 6, 841 5,831 | +10.5 3, 784 2, 047 998 —5.1 9, 151 —7.0 101, 287 
NN Se aed ca 22, 693 19, 796 —3.0 9, 293 10,503 | 2,867 | —47.1 16,922 | —15.0 278, 997 
eee 9,171 6, 807 | +14.2 3, 066 3, 741 2, 206 —4.7 8,555 | —10.5 124, 133 
a ere 8, 753 6, 153 +4.5 3, 109 3,044 | 2,462 —9.6] 11,191 +6.1 107, 466 
West North Central__..._____- | 40,277] 22,471 | —21.1 9, 295 13,176 | 17,549 | —13.7 | 26,518 | —10.5 485, 419 
Minnesota. ....---.--.--- 9, 354 6,050 | —20.6 2, 846 3,204 | 3,164 —9.5 5,156 | —15.5 108, 999 
0 ee 9, 826 5,401 +2.2 2, 250 3,151 | 4,356 +4.5 4, 815 +0.6 52, 187 
SE a ee 6, 309 3,862 | +13.5 1,918 1,944 | 2,447 | —28.1 7,276 | +14.9 161, 485 
North Dakota..-.....___- 3, 760 3,029 | —62.4 673 2, 356 729 | —21.2 2,095 | —59.9 24, 322 
South Dakota..-.-__._-.- 3, 278 830 | +13.7 317. 513 | 2,419 +3.1 1, 375 —1.4 36, 129 
SS a ee 4, 561 1,406 | —14.7 677 729 | 3,139 | —19.5 3,098 | —13.0 40, 016 
Oe Ee eres pe a 3, 189 1, 893 +8.4 614 1,279 | 1,295 | —38.2 2,703 | +21.8 62, 281 
South Atlantic..............- 42,435 | 24,852 | +23.1 11,598.| 13,254 |.17,502 | —10.8 | 31,457 | +14.9 493, 054 
OS eee 2, 131 1,809 | +38.2 348 1, 461 318 | —25.2 1, 070 —4.3 10, 001 
OS Eee 3,117 1, 629 +1.4 930 699 | 1,488 —8.2 2, 926 +9.4 42, 264 
District of Columbia-.-_-_- 2, 422 2,193 | +19.2 1,031 1, 162 229 | —23.4 2,526 | +8.3 28, 866 
RS ieee asks 4, 958 2, 419 —8.9 998 1, 421 2,531 | —19.8 3,439 | +10.1 48, 553 
West Virginia. ..........- 3, 704 1,967 | +35.2 1, 112 855 1, 733 | —10.4 4,025 | +67.2 72, 170 
North Carolina..__...._-- 9, 793 6,789 | +18.4 4,776 2, 013 3,003 | —13.4 6, 376 +6.0 77, 449 
South Carolina. ..--____-- 5, 569 3, 364 |+100.0 789 2,575 | 2,182 | —22.7 1,855 | —24.9 49, 582 
Le ees, 9, 000 4,682 | +24.7 1, 614 3,068 | 4,318 +0. 3 7,584 | +39.2 101, 531 
| Sa 1, 741 | a 0 0} 1,700 +6. 2 1, 656 —6.8 62, 638 
East South Central__________- 19, 086 9,122 | +22.2 4, 031 5,091 | 9,911 | —32.4] 19,493 +3.9 399, 743 
Lo 4, 614 2, 154 +2.1 1, 026 1,128 | 2,440 —7.8 4, 428 —9.0 125, 669 
OS eee 4, 324 2,421 | +17.1 1, 658 763 1,903 | —54.4 3, 973 +5.2 126, 680 
0 ee ee 5, 428 4,416 | +42.0 1, 235 3, 181 992 | —11.2 5,932 | +48.9 69, 456 
SE eee ee 4, 720 131 | —27.6 112 19} 4,576} —31.9 5,160 | —16.0 77, 938 
West South Central___.._____- 50,082 | 41,542 —5.5 7,592 | 33,950} 8,503 | —22.4 | 32,909 | —15.5 384, 865 
a 3, 337 2,561 | —34.0 884 1, 677 768 | —31.7 1,647 | —44.9 47, 760 
ee 2, 847 2,022 | +16.5 1, 352 670 819 | —20.1 4, 354 -1.3 64, 942 
Oklahoma---_- - fe | 4, 759 2,772 | +44.9 692 2,080 | 1,986 | —14.1 3,220 | +5.4 96, 871 
ee | 39,139 | 34, 187 —6.2 4,664 | 29,523 | 4,930 | —24.0 | 23,688 | —16.8 175, 292 
Se 24,100 | 14,177 +5.9 6, 233 7,944 | 9,812 | —11.3 12, 743 +3.4 142, 291 
Montana.......-- page | 3, 129 1, 066 +3.6 646 420 | 2,048 | —12.3 1,055 | +11.6 24, 039 
RN ee ecg 2, 282 1, 362 | +20.2 540 822 920 | —22.5 1,125 —1.4 12, 610 
ee | 2, 240 716 | —21.9 359 357 | 1,452 | +25.1 889 —6.1 3, 354 
ID i ie Sami oe 6, 477 3, 909 —5.1 1, 460 2,449 | 2,552 | +12.2 3,839 | +10.9 47, 167 
New Mexico... ........-- | 4, 013 3,271 | +25.0 1,010 2, 261 739 | —39.3 1, 757 +8.5 29, 775 
eee 2, 282 1,575 | +28.0 863 712 702 | —40.4 1,634 | +28.4 15, 151 
LO SE ee 2, 498 1, 705 —1.2 985 720 793 | —19.1 1,422 | —28.3 7, 108 
ee 1, 179 573 —5.9 370 203 606 | —17.2 1,022 +7.4 3, 087 
ee | 39,661 30, 299 | +18.2 16,140 | 14,159 | 9,313 | —27.2 | 30,337 —-0.9 292, 004 
ee 6, 863 3, 715 +2.0 1, 749 1,966 | 3,102 | —32.0 4, 930 —9.4 54, 450 
ean | 4, 023 2, 637 —9.8 841 1,796 | 1,383 | —44.2 3, 045 0.0 38, 793 
(ee | 28,775 | 23,947 | +25.6] 13,550] 10,397 | 4,828 | —16. 22, 362 +1.0 198, 761 
' 


























1 Includes 2,527 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TasLe 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, September 1937 
MEN 
NEw APPLICA- Activ 
PLACEMENTS “ne si non 
Private Public 
Division and State Percent 
mee Percent | Regular | Teme a) en 
Total r men (over 1 pone Number cae August 
August month) or less) August 
United States. ......--- 254, 865 | 149,600 | +4.8| 57,834] 91,766 {103,059 | —18.1 | 190, 202 —2.8 | 3,571, 189 
New PAM Mids c wesc scbecscssz 8, 595 4,320 | +19.1 2, 452 1,868 | 4,239 | —16.1 | 10,935 | +16.2 283, 377 
Dee a sax cconceokce sen 1, 229 50 | —32.4 34 16 | 1,179 | —22.8 1,079 | +9.1 13, 866 
New Hampshire. -----.--- 1, 023 606 | +75.7 356 250 403 | —25.2 638 | +21.1 13, 105 
Wa i tence sa 1, 160 768 | +73.0 233 535 392 | —34.6 606 | +5.4 4, 467 
Massachusetts____--__--_- 2, 472 1,214 | +7.2 745 469 | 1,257| —7.2 4, 545 +5.6 189, 588 
Rhode Island_.....------- 604 387 | +30.7 250 137 205 | —12.4 1,008 | +26.5 25, 848 
Connecticut....---------- 2, 107 1, 295 —3.0 834 461 803 | +0.6 3,059 | +37.9 36, 503 
Middle Atlantic....---------- 32,801 | 18,180 | +20.4 9, 572 8,608 | 13,341 | —10.6 | 29, 223 —3.3 921, 838 
gt, 17,829 | 11,577 | +34.9 5, 347 6,230 | 6,074} —10.9} 13,919} +0.6 238, 428 
Now jevey...............- 2, 700 1, 895 —7.8 1, 363 532 793 | —17.1 4,454 | +12.7 128, 414 
Pennsylvania_..---------- 12, 272 4,708 | +5.5 2, 862 1,846 | 6,474) -—9.4] 10,850 | —12.7 554, 996 
East North Central. __-------- 44,056 | 30,315 | +2.4] 13,387 | 16,928 | 13,347 | —21.3 | 40,328 | —5.4 689, 075 
ree eee 13, 715 8,754 | +5.1 3,411 5,343 | 4,889 | —11.3 | 11,024 | 411.2 203, 316 
IMME ec osccsnodcseunue 3, 883 2,881 | +16.6 1, 632 1, 249 990 —4.0 5,790 | —11.1 83, 144 
We co ences 14,049 | 11,190} -6.0 4, 927 6,263 | 2,836 | —47.4 | 10,473 | —17.7 219, 721 
LE a ee eee 6, 557 4,209 | +11.3 1,919 2,290 | 2,190} —S.0 5,895 | —12.5 100, 540 
ee 5, 852 3, 281 +5.6 1, 498 1,783 | 2,442 | —10.0 7,146 | +5.8 82, 354 
West North Central_..--.----- 31,959 | 14,273 | —30.6 4, 697 9,576 | 17,457 | —13.8 | 17,680 | —17.4 387, 735 
Minnsetes....<....-.-.. 6, 616 3, 346 | —30.7 1, 462 1,884 |} 3,138 | —9.9 3,134 | —21.7 85, 436 
OE ee ee 7,927 3,516 | +3.2 1, 223 2,293 | 4,344] +4.7 3, 052 —4.8 41, 301 
ee , eae eae eee ae 4, 677 2,230 | +15.5 900 1,330 | 2,447 | —28.0 4,702 | +10.9 131, 163 
North Dakota..--.------- 3, 196 2,477 | —67.3 393 2, 084 717 | —21.8 1,649 | —65.7 18, 700 
South Dakota. ...-......- 2, 984 578 | +15.6 177 401 | 2,394) +3.1 889 | —10.8 29, 394 
iC a 3, 882 736 | —25.7 241 495 | 3,130 | —19.6 2,198 | —18.7 32, 197 
aes oe cam caa 2, 677 1,390 | +4.0 301 1,089 | 1,287 | —38.5 2,056 | +40.8 49, 544 
South Atlantic... _.--| 31,787 | 14,306 | +27.7 5, 707 8,599 | 17,424 | —10.6 | 23,180 | +14.3 357, 323 
ea ee 1, 094 775 | +84.5 182 593 318 | —24.6 638 | +22.5 7, 008 
1 | 2, 549 1,064 | +0.7 606 458 | 1,485 —8.2 1,988 | —1.7 33, 295 
District of Columbia. ----- 1, 067 844 | +32.7 359 485 223 | —13.6 1, 343 +4.8 19, 348 
WitME ss Scoccwsuwcuncnnc 3, 974 1,446 | +13.0 503 943 | 2,522 | —19.9 2,528 | +7.2 34, 220 
West Virginia. ..........- 2, 660 944 | +54.0 541 403 1,714 | —11.0 3,039 | +77.4 59, 153 
North Carolina...-------- 6, 455 3,468 | +9.2 2, 152 1,316 | 2,987 | —13.3 4,596 | +9.2 52, 086 
South Carolina. ..-------- 4,714 2,518 |+138.0 439 2,079 | 2,178 | —22.5 1,536 | —28.4 35, 092 
ee eS 7, 545 3,247 | +13.5 925 2,322 | 4,298 | +0.7 6, 336 | +36.1 71, 282 
OE ere 1, 729 See: 0 0} 1,699) +6.2 1,176 | —14.2 45, 839 
East South Central._...------ 15, 659 5,753 | +28.4 2, 308 3,445 | 9,862 | —32.6| 15,531] +68 304, 354 
GE as csoncncs~cnc 3, 628 1, 193 —2.9 533 660 | 2,420; -8.1 3,078 | —16.7 99, 173 
Tenebb0Gs.<255-0<0sc0.0- 3, 222 1,325 | +28.6 853 472.| 1,897 | —54.5 2,737 | +2.5 98, 779 
re 4,114 3,128 | +50.2 833 2, 295 969 | —12.2 4, 883 | +77.0 51, 029 
Mississippi-.....--------- 4, 695 107 | —22.5 89 18 | 4,576 | —31.9 4, 833 | —11.0 55, 373 
West South Central.__-------- 38,179 | 29,708 | —1.5 4,075 | 25,633 | 8,437 | —22.4 | 22,824 | —13.2 294, 964 
ae 2, 643 1,872 | —15.6 533 1, 339 763 | —32.1 1,117 | —40.2 38, 182 
TNR icccecenusencs 1, 954 1,130 | +36.6 719 411 818 | —20.1 3,122 | +12.8 51, 966 
6 ee 3, 556 1,595 | +74.3 251 1,344 | 1,960 | —14.1 2,342 | +6.8 78, 252 
MR See cbecesciwalenen 30,026 | 25,111 —4.2 2,572 | 22,539 | 4,896 | —24.1 | 16,243 | —16.6 126, 564 
| A ee 19,853 | 10,011 +5.8 3, 821 6,190 | 9,750 | —11.3 8, 843 | +1.7 114, 245 
RRR Sc eects ces 2, 904 858 | —4.1 495 363 | 2,034 | —12.4 785 | +6.7 19, 790 
nee ene 1, 902 989 | +25.0 285 704 913 | —22.4 833 —8.9 10, 829 
Sn) a oars 2, 041 523 | —27.6 252 271 | 1,452 | +25.6 664 | —12.9 2, 443 
a cacwanecn 5, 359 2,815 | +5.2 829 1,986 | 2,535 | +12.2 2,558 | +6.9 35, 896 
New Mexico.....-------- 3, 233 2,503 | +21.3 706 1, 797 729 | —39.7 1,179 | +3.4 24, 847 
RNB es ccc ccaasawe 1,719 1,019 | +28.8 594 425 696 | —40.7 1,186 | +25.5 12, 453 
Uo Ee a eee 1, 628 841 | —16.4 341 500 787 | —19.0 817 | —17.1 5, 413 
ee eee 1, 067 463 | —10.4 319 144 604 | —17.1 821 +0. 2 2, 574 
ee A eet ee 31, 976 22, 734 | +22.3 11, 815 10, 919 9,202 | —27.3 21, 658 —2.3 218, 278 
WRMRINON, oc cccancees 5, 884 2,766 | +3.2 1, 173 1,593 | 3,080 | —32.3 3,862 | —9.6 44, 743 
ARR sdciccceaduscases 3, 413 2,038 | —14.3 508 1,530 | 1,373 | —44.5 2, 282 —3.1 30, 707 
Cos orccundaesl 22,679 | 17,930 | +32.5 | 10,134 7,796 | 4,749 | —15.8| 15,514 | -0.2 142, 828 



































1 Includes 2,206 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TaBLe 5.—Operations of United States Employment Service, September 1937 
WOMEN 
PLACEMENTS NEw APPLICATIONS |ACTIVE FILE 
Private 
Division and State Percent 
Total! omnes Ressler —— Number one oak pd 
Total —— (over 1 poss August 
August month) or less) 

Nene a eg ae re 91, 164 | 89, 996 +5.6 | 45,673 | 44,323 | 88,744 +1.0] 1,065, 555 
Ni 2 ES ae ae ee eee ee 3, 779 3,718 | +14.7 2, 144 1, 574 5,762 | +27.0 101, 939 
Np ot EERE ane 89 86 —6.5 75 11 254 | +38.8 2, 185 
New Hampshire. __-.-..----------------| 329 320 | +23.6 217 103 388 | +24.4 4, 050 
Ei Nc inianbavenecaien 271 270 +1.1 152 118 223 | +13.2 1, 231 
Massachueetts__-___- eee ee | 1,073 1,067 | +20.6 580 487 2,390} +37.1 70, 271 
I iicininnnievnnvncneressemeieel 556 542 | +37.2 308 234 694 | +23.9 10, 924 
Ths se ae ie 1, 461 1, 433 +6.7 812 621 1,813 | +17.7 13, 278 
SE Se aes 17,213 | 16,783 | +22.1 8, 439 8,344 | 17,931] +16.7 259, 117 
NPR Rg rec de oe oe 10,418 | 10,299 | +27.2 5, 086 5, 213 8,985 | +19.4 65, 618 
ee ee es See 2, 883 2,878 | +13.4 1, 347 1, 531 2,696 | +19.3 32, 823 
IIR ck le ae eecen ees 3, 912 3,606 | +16.1 2, 006 1, 600 6,250 | +12.1 160, 676 
Mask Motth Centrel..o+-.~.--.-..--.<....-.- 23,944 | 23,817 +1.1] 12,624] 11,193 | 21,310] —10.3 184, 022 
O89 Re eee res 6, 827 6,791 —7.1 3, 348 3, 443 4,795 | —27.6 57, 898 
Sa ee ee | 2,958 2, 950 +5.2 2, 152 798 3, 361 +1.2 18, 143 
oS Ne ee ee ees | 8,644 8, 606 +1.3 4, 366 4, 240 6,449 | —10.2 59, 276 
SS Eee eee een | 2,614 2,598'| +19.3 1, 147 1,451 2, 660 —6.0 23, 593 
ES ee ee 2, 901 2, 872 +3.4 1, 611 1, 261 4, 045 +6.5 25, 142 
West North Central_.......--.-------------- | 8, 318 8, 198 +3.5 4, 598 3, 600 8, 838 +-7.7 97, 684 
ONS RE Cee eee | 2,738 2, 704 —3.0 1, 384 1, 320 2, 022 —3.9 23, 563 
I ot aa | 1, 899 1, 885 +0. 3 1, 027 858 1,763 | +11.5 10, 886 
VG EEE eer eee ae | 1, 632 1,632 | +10.8 1, 018 614 2,574 | +22.9 30, 322 
PRR Si in ec etescoucu acy 564 552 | +14.8 280 272 446 +8.0 5, 622 
RRR oe rien Soc ccnceoeeues 294 252 +9.6 140 112 486 | +22.4 6, 735 
i Sontdenesinestibsinniesintels | 679] 670} +420 436 234 900} +5.1 7, 819 
ESS SEE TERE ate anee | 512 503 | +23.0 313 190 647 | —14.8 12, 737 
CRN ee epee eeenerer re | 10,648 | 10,546 | °+17.5 5, 891 4, 655 8,277 | +16.7 135, 731 
SO A ES a eee | 1, 037 1,034 | +16.3 166 868 432 | —27.6 2, 993 
IN a kw 568 565 +2.7 324 241 938 | +43.9 8, 969 
District of Columbia-.--.--------------- } 1,355 1,349 | +12.1 672 677 1,183 | +12.7 9, 518 
1D eee eee Cee 984 973 | —29.2 495 478 911 | +19.1 14, 333 
DE RR ic icc caknncnwencekecue | 1,044 1,023 | 421.5 571 452 986 | +42.1 13, 017 
North Carolina. ..--------- vtbor chy pu 3, 338 3,321 | +29.8 2, 624 697 1, 780 —1.6 25, 363 
EEE SESS ae ee ee 855 846 +35.6 350 496 319 —1.8 14, 490 
OS EEE eee eee 1, 455 1,435 | +60.5 689 746 1,248 | +56.8 30, 249 
Oe eee ee ane 12 ‘\ oa 0 0 480 | +18.2 16, 799 
ERS ES eee 3, 427 3, 369 | +12.8 1, 723 1, 646 3, 962 —6.1 95, 389 
RN ee eet 986 961 +9.1 493 468 1,350 | +14.9 26, 496 
DUNN eck pecmebeer 1, 102 1, 096 +5.7 805 291 1,236 | +11.8 27, 901 
RR rece es on 1, 314 1,288 | +25.4 402 886 1,049 | —14.5 18, 427 
OSES EE ee Eee 25 24 | —44.2 23 1 327 | —54.1 22, 565 
Want Goeth (entral.........-.~<<.-.-...-... 11,903 | 11,834] —14.3 3, 517 8,317 | 10,085 | —20.3 89, 901 
OO AE ee eee 694 689 | —58.6 351 338 530 | —52.7 9, 578 
(ESS eee Se, 893 892 -1.9 633 259 1,232 | —25.1 12, 976 
Pee ee eee 1, 203 1,177 | +17.9 44] 736 878 +1.7 18, 619 
Oss Sei a e ereerrern 9, 113 9,076 | —11.4 2, 092 6, 984 7,445 | —17.5 48, 728 
EES Te eee een eee ee 4, 247 4, 166 +6.3 2, 412 1, 754 3, 900 +7.6 28, 046 
A a EE a 225 208 +55.2 151 57 270 +29.2 4, 249 
OES ES OES eee ce ey ee reer 380 373 +9.1 255 118 292 | +28.6 1, 781 
Wyoming.....-------- eA Corners ey 199 193 —1.0 107 86 225 | +21.6 911 
RT ht era 1, 118 1,094 | —24.2 631 463 1,281 | +19.9 11, 271 
“ES ee eee 780 768 | +38.9 304 464 578 | +20.7 4, 928 
ES EE ee ee 563 556 | +26.7 269 287 448 | +36.6 2, 698 
1) CES ee eee ees 870 864 | +20.2 644 220 605 | —39.3 1, 695 
SNE ES EE ee ee 112 110 | +19.6 51 59 201 | +51.1 513 
Pt ites Shake Kannanancenieicene 7, 685 7, 565 +7.4 4, 325 3, 240 8, 679 +2.8 73, 726 
RE | 979 949| 1.2 576 373 | 1,068| -88 9, 707 
a | 610 599 | +9.7 333 266 763 | +10.7 8, 086 
(OO A ee eee 3 | 6, 096 6, 017 +8.7 3, 416 2, 601 6, 848 +4.0 55, 933 

















1 Includes 847 public placements and 321 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TaBLe 6.—Operations of United States Employment Service, September 1937 
VETERANS 
Placements NEw APPLICA- Active 
TIONS FILE 
Division and State Private Public Percent 
chan epte 
Tomas | cea | ceenee | Bawoae | Tere | | Bercume | Number | SEs” | “rag 
otal faan (over 1 susshls Number facan August 
August month) or less) August 
United States. .........- 18, 679 10, 699 +8.0 3, 804 6, 895 7,708 | —19.2 8, 748 —7.5 244, 911 
New England.....-.---------| 646 316 | +10.1 157 159 319 | —21.4 755 +4.9 24, 545 
ee ee | 96 2| —66.7 1 1 94 0.0 65 | +62.5 1, 156 
New Hampshire. ------- 89 52 | +85.7 30 22 37 | —19.6 28 —3.4 1, 066 
Vo ore 41 27 0.0 9 18 14} —48.1 18 0.0 245 
Massachusetts......---.-- | 188 92 +5.7 49 43 96 | —23.2 454 —4.0 17, 540 
Rhode Island....._....--- | 44 34 | +47.8 18 16 8 | —65.2 46 | +43.8 1, 682 
oe 188 109 —6.0 50 59 70 | —23.1 144 | +12.5 2, 856 
Middle Atlantic. ......-..----| 2, 185 1,202 | +14.9 502 700 868 | —17.3 1, 113 —9.1 57, 255 
8 a 1, 120 728. | +26.4 231 497 378 | —19.9 383 —3.3 15, 874 
New Jersey..------------| 177 126 | —10.6 71 55 51 | —21.5 214 +9.7 9, 965 
ressepivania....-....-....! 888 348 +5.8 200 148 439 | —14.4 516 | —18.6 31, 416 
East North Central. _.-----.--- 3, 654 2, 388 +1.8 818 1, 570 1,185 | —19.0 1, 884 | —12.9 49, 222 
ie Sewiescccussesdces 1, 218 722 +4.6 204 518 443 | —12.8 492 +6.7 14, 176 
ere 285 204 | +23.6 103 101 81 | +15.7 276 | —17.1 6, 484 
BUDA access vseen~ 1, 203 913 —2.5 259 654 290 | —33.6 488 | —23.5 16, 073 
Michigan........-.- 445 294 +1.0 126 168 140 —0.7 282 | —26.2 6, 855 
Wisconsin....-.----- 503 255 —3.0 126 129 231 | —24.8 346 —0.6 5, 634 
West North Central_-__---- 2, 740 1,301 | —11.5 364 937 1,397 | —13.7 967 —5.4 29, 707 
Oe 531 273 | +18.5 125 148 248 | —14.5 181 +0.6 7, 490 
Eee ee 897 473 +6. 1 112 361 393 | +10.1 189 | +30.3 3, 324 
NS eee 368 187 +8.1 63 124 181 | —34.4 315 +7.1 9, 747 
North Dakota.......-..- 142 89 | —61.1 16 73 53 | —37.6 45 | —63.7 1, 086 
South Dakota... ------ 252 59 | +73.5 14 45 193 —1.0 31 | —40.4 1, 964 
Nebrathe....=<......- 274 54 | —30.8 12 42 219 | —13.1 119 | —13.8 2, 368 
NS et Oa 276 166 —5.1 22 144 110 | —32.9 87 —2.2 3, 728 
Soutn musnte.......-..=-....| 1, 941 951 | +18.7 330 621 985 | —16.2 789 —2.0 22, 682 
IPNRWRIDs cnet wanes =c56-0) 67 38 |+137.5 16 22 29 | +38.1 15 | +36.4 404 
a re 200 103 | +30.4 64 39 97} —21.1 106 -1.9 2, 713 
District of Columbia - - - - _- 161 108 | +13.7 29 79 53 | —27.4 106 -1.9 2, 224 
WIR ws ecncsacesestes 264 123 | +13.9 45 78 140 | —30.3 127 +1.6 1, 734 
‘West Virginia. <.<.-...-<. 252 88 | +22.2 45 43 164 +9. 3 88 | +27.5 3, 418 
North Carolina........... | 315 176 —2.8 87 89 139 | —31.2 113 | —13.7 2, 675 
South Carolina. ..-....--- | 210 127 |+115.3 17 110 83 | —33.1 50 | —29.6 1, 849 
ee -| 370 188 +9. 3 27 161 182 —6.2 136 | +2.3 3, 396 
eee | 102 ae 0 0 98 | +12.6 48 —2.0 4, 269 
Fast South Central. ._..------ 948 402 | +20.4 137 265 539 | —26.5 453 | —14.0 15, 531 
Rentacky................ 281 105 | +12.9 41 64 174 | —24.7 144 —8.3 5, 251 
Co ee | 216 78 —6.0 32 46 138 | —51.2 130 | —6.5 5, 250 
ee 299 209 | +36.6 56 153: 88 | +25.7 111 —2.6 2, 931 
ee ae 152 10 |+100.0 8 2 139 —6.7 68 | —41.9 2, 099 
West South Central__..-.-.._- 2, 033 1, 362 | +21.6 268 1, 094 667 | —25.3 634 | —18.9 16, 662 
RE icici voeccknases 129 93 | +10.7 31 62 34 | —50.0 51 | —17.7 2, 115 
RENE. Jeccacuccddancs 147 81 | +26.6 39 42 66 | —25.0 126 | —20.8 3, 519 
ae 310 156 | +88.0 21 135 154 | —12.5 95 —4.0 4, 263 
CRS iakccawcvedscunaes 1, 447 1,032 | +16.1 177 855 413 | —26.4 362 | —21.6 6, 765 
eae ae a meee 1, 359 525 —5.4 223 302 829 | —10.7 480 —0.4 7, 806 
PN ois: cuatincncuwnae 238 79 | +19.7 49 30 159 | —22.1 39 | +2.6 1, 062 
| Sa eee 163 65 | +12.1 16 49 98 —3.9 65 +1.6 738 
WN inn nsenucocaees 130 32 | +23.1 13 19 94 —7.8 35 | —10.3 209 
ee eee eae 365 142 —1.4 50 92 223 | +31.2 133 —8.3 2, 661 
New Mexico.._.....-_--- 120 55 | —17.9 26 29 65 | —16.7 31 | +19.2 1, 626 
I roc e cons ccwaus 121 67 —8.2 33 34 53 | —53.9 83 —3.5 889 
WOR ep eciveseacsenueswcs 128 47 | —37.3 16 31 81 —4.7 37 | +23.3 448 
ee 94 38 | —17.4 20 18 56 | —22.2 57 +5.6 173 
ip) | eee ere | 3, 173 2,252 | +15.6 1, 005 1, 247 919 | —28.0 1, 673 —3.5 21, 501 
. e 454 241 +0. 8 108 133 211 | —25.4 162 | —12.0 3, 838 
MIR nee cee 335 193 | —24.6 39 154 142 | —49.3 179 +6.5 3, 332 
| 2, 384 1,818 | +25.1 858 960 566 | —20.6 1, 332 —3.5 14, 331 


























Includes 272 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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